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1 Cox. Xi. 18. 
I bear that there be divifi on- among go,; 5 - i 
"of 87 believe it. 
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bane of ſociety. By theſe empires have been 
ſubverted, kingdoms depopulated, and cities) 


razed to the ground. Let the ruins of antiquity! 


witneſs what havock and devaſtation they have * 
ſioned 3 mankind, Unobſerved, perhaps, id 
their ſource, th 19 have ſprung up unchecked, and 
diffuſed their malignant 8 e even amongſt bre⸗ 
thren and rende: and thus burſting afunder tie 
ſtricteſt ties of humanity, have fown the ſeeds of 1 
theſe direfal calamities, which, in proceſs of time, 
= involved fations in wars, and overwhelmed whole | 
ires in one promiſcuous ruin. 
ow fatal theſe balefal evils haue been to the int6 | 


youu theſe deſirable Pane than tl 
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naracters of brethren, and members of the ſame body ? 
And yet, how little are theſe attended to! or rather, 
how intirely diſregarded by the generality of Chriſti- 
lans in their mutual contentions! Againſt theſe the 
[Apoſtle ſolemnly enters his caveat in this epiſtle to 
the Corinthians. The occaſion of it was owing to 
certain corruptions, which had early found their way 
into the Corinthian church. Amongſt others, a di/- 
lorderly form of adminiſtring the Lord's ſupper had tak- 
len place. The apoſtle Paul, ever zealous for the 
[purity of divine inſtitutions, endeavours to correct 
[theſe abuſes.. In the words of our text, he acquaints 
them of the information which he had received con- 
| cerning them; hear, ſays he, that there be diviſions 
| among vo, and I partly believe it. Y 
I ſhall not mention the various conjectures which 
interpreters have offered concerning theſe abuſes. On- 
| 1 that from the hints which the apoſtle 
eires in che context, it is plain, theſe diviſions, among 
| the members of the church of Corinth, did not a- 
| mount to a /eparation. in practice, or a dividing from 
ene anather in point of communion ; no: the matter ap- 
| pears to have been no more than certain DIFFEREN- 
F CES in JUDGMENT * among them concerning the 
| decarym and order proper to be obſerved in admini- 

firing the Lord's ſupper. The ſubſequent context puts 
| this beyond all doubt: for the apoſtle declares, that 
he, in part believed the rgport which he had received 
| Concerning their divifirh) and he pives it as a reaſon 
| for his doing ſo, that he was certain there would al- 
fo be here/ies among them. In our text, and the verſe 


. The ſenſe in which the author underſtands this phraſe is 
expreſſed in ſome obſeryations on the firſt general head of me- 


FR eas there 55 py behind gradation from the 
leſſer to the greater : and if by the greater, namely, 
HERESIES, we are to underſtand farties aud ſects, 
as the proper ſignification of the word ĩmports; then 
the leſſer, viz. theſe DIVISs IoNS, which are noticed 

in our text, muſt have - amounted to no more than 
certain differences i in. judgment. And unleſs this view 
of the text is admitted, it is not eaſy to ſee with 
what propriety the apoſtle could aſſign the cer- 
tainty of the laſt, as a reaſon for his believing the 
firſt, But conſidering it in this light, the ſenſe is 
plainly this; That the apoſtle was the more eaſily} 
induced to give credit to the report concerning their 


5 differences in judgment, becauſe he foreſaw, by the 


ſpirit of prophecy, that ere long much worſe things 
would take place among thee, namely, different par- 
tics and oppoſite ſects. 
Me crave leave therefore to view the words in this 
light, and to obſerve rom them, | 


BY 


That it is not ſurpriſing, that di ferences in 3 
ment. ſbould take figcs among the members of *. 


church. 


In the proſecution of this 3 we ſhall, by 
the favour of God, do the following things, 


24 


I. We ſhall briefly r what we mean by ae. 


rences in jud | 

II. We ſhall ee into the cauſes of theſe diffe- 1 

rences in judgment. | 
III. We ſhall endeavour to ſhew how ſuch diffe- 

rences ought to be managed. 

IV. We ſhall mention certain extremes, into which 

both miniſters and private members of the e 


o 
-. 6 


are in danger of falling, in the management of 
S their differences in judgment. 5 
V. We ſhall make ſome practical improvement of 


| the whole. | 


We are, in the firſt place, to explain briefly what 

we mean by differences in judgment. | 
| 1. We ſpeak of differences in judgment, in oppo- 
ſition to theſe about matters of Faith. Things plain- 
y revealed in the word of God are the objects not of 
opinion, but of Faith. . | 
2. We ſpeak of differences in judgment, in oppoſi- 
f tion to thoſe about truths which are already received, 
and publicly acknowleged by all thoſe who differ. 
If a ſociety of Chriſtians begin to differ about theſe 
capital truths, which they have openly embraced, 


and endeavour to explain away the true meaning of 

them; this deſerves a far worſe name than that of 

difference in judgment. | | 

3. By differences in judgment we mean the vari- 

| Otis opinions Which Chriſtians may entertain about theſe 

| things, which are acknowleged by all to be dubious, 

and wndetermined in the word of God. | 

4. By differences in judgment we intend, ſuch o- 

pinions as may take place among the members of the 
church with reſpect to the circumflantlals 6f religion: 

| ſuch as, theſe things which regard outward decency, 

| order, and the like, which are left to the determina- 

| tion of gravity and diſcretion. | 

5. By theſe differences in judgment we mean, ſuch 

opinions in religious matters, neither the receiv- 

| ing, nor the rejecting of which can be proved /inful 

| from the word of God, nor prejudicial to the intereſts 

| of morality +, Dots 


＋ As every man has a right to explain his own terms, the | 


Wx proceed to the ſecond thing propoſed, whicls | 
is to enquire into the /aurce of theſe differences 
in judgment. g 
The firſt cauſe to which we ſhall aſcribe them i 
the divine permiſſion, The moſt High, for wiſe pur- | 
poſes, allows it to be ſo; and a very little attention 
may enable us to diſcern the wiſdom of the divine 
procedure herein. Were there no differences in judg- 
ment among the members of the church, where could 
place be found for the exerciſe of mutual forbearance? |! 
If we exerciſe this duty only towards thoſe, who are | 
of the ſame mind with us in every matter, what thank 
have we? may not even publicans do the ſame ® Be- 
ſides, theſe differences ſerve as ſo many foils to ſet 
off the beauties of that amiable grace, brotherly love: 
for this benevolent temper generouſly ſurmounts al! 
theſe obſtacles, and diſpoſes us to embrace the man 
who, in ſome points, withſtands us to the face, if 


Author begs this privilege ns the reader, when 0 the 
following pages; and to requeſt he will underſtand the term, 
diſſerences in judgment, only as explained in the above obſervati- 
ons. It would, no doubt, be a very difficult taſk, to condeſcend ! 
upon all theſe diſputes among Chriſtians, which may be compre= 
hended under this denomination. But ſurely it were eaſy tg 
mention ſeyeral religious opinions, which have occaſioned no lit- 
'tle controverſy i in the Chriſtian church, and, perhaps, miſcrably 

rent it too, which every one, except thaſe immediately cancern- 

ed. would deſervedly rank among differences in judgment. Ho- 

ever, the Preacher has declined even doing this; and, perhaps, 

he has done it with this deſign, that every one, into whoſe hands 
this diſcourſe may come, eſpecially perſons of a certain denomi- 

nation, may be put upon examining what is the true amount of 
their differences with their fellow Chriſtians; and whether the 
groungs of theſe are ſuch, as will ſufficiently warrant the part they 
ey have acted. 


_————_— 


0 u bers the We er Cheit: Thus, inſtead of be- 3 
h og an occaſion of alienating our affection from our 
ö 43 fellow Chriſtians, theſe differences may, like the a- 
poſtles $ bonds, turn out to the greater furtherance of 
the goſpel: as they afford us an opportunity of evi« 
4 | dencing, that our love to our brethren is founded; 
neither on their agreement, nor diſagreement with 
i} our ſentiments, but on the ſacred lineaments of the 
image of God which they bear; and that our regard 
to that lovely object is ſo genuine, that no im 5 
jt ments whatſoever can reſtrain the egreſs of our affectĩ -· 
on towards it. 
2. The differences in judgment which take place 
among the members of the church, are in part owing 
| to the many infirmities with which they are ſurround- 
| ed, while in this imperfect ſtate. Every Chriſtian 
bas not enjoyed the fame advantages in point of infor- 
mation; nor has every one the ſame meaſure of capa- 
city to receive truths in their proper connexion. It 
| cannot then be expected, that every truth ſhould ap- 
| pear with the like evidence to all. And furely, if we 
take the meaſure of other mens intellectuals by our 
con, we muſt ſee a neceſſity of making very conſt- 
derable allowances to thoſe whoſe judgment does not 
| int every thing coincide with ours. For, how many 
points have we not met with in the courſe of our en- 
quiries, which have baffled the utmoſt efforts of our 
minds to comprehend them? And who amongſt us 
is not conſcious to himſelf, that he has adopted cer- 
| . tain peculiarities of ſentiment, which, u upon impartial 
examination, have appeared rather to be the reſult of 
, weakneſs and prejudice, than of cool and diſpaifio: 
nate enquiry ? - 

3. Theſe differences in judgment, which take place 
among eee may be imputed to the anperfelt 


—— — = 


meaſure of their knowlege. While here, the moſt exs 
alted genius knows but in part. Our views are, At; 
beſt, extremely contracted and vaſtly indiſtinct.— One, 
perhaps, ſees as clearly as we, and yet takes up the 
object in a very different light from that in which we." 
view it. Now, it ought to be remembered, that 
men are bound to act always according to the mea» 
ſure of their light, if rightly informed from the 
word of God. By this obligation, therefore, they # 
are laid under a laudible neceſſity of differing from 
each other in ſome things; or, if they do otherwiſe, 
they muſt counteract conviction — The power of 
Habit may alſo have conſiderable influence in the pre- 
ſent caſe : for, experience may inform us, that when 
one has long accuſtomed himſelf to view an object 
in a particular light, it is no eaſy matter to change 
his opinion of it, even although it may be a miſtake. | 
e Thus the power of prejudice and habit tend to 
confirm men in their ſeveral peculiarities of opinion; 
and although the evidence in behalf of the point about 
which they differ, be equally open to all, yet all have 
not equal diſcernment to perceive the force of it. 


- 


| 


WE go on to the third head of the diſcourſe, which 
is to enquire how theſe differences in judgment 
ought to be managed. „ 

1. They ought to be managed with wi/dom. In ore 

der to conduct theſe in a manner becoming the ſubject, 
the great requiſite is not a turn for wrangling, or a ta- 
lent for diſputation; but a due portion of that wiſdons 
That is from above, which is pure, peaceable, gentle, and 
eaſy to be intreated . However trifling the grounds 
of theſe differences are, if not managed with diſcres 


* James iii, 2) 


Gon, they may prove like the letting out of water; 
which at firſt falleth out in drops, but increaſing as 
it advances, burſts at length unreſtrained through e- 
very barrier Many melancholy inſtances of the truth 
of this, does the hiſtory of the church afford. The 
prints of theſe injuries are to be ſeen, I ſhall not ſay 
Vith us only, but with every part of the body collective. 
Alf we are influenced by that wiſdom, which is pro- 
fitable to direct in the managment of religious diffe- 
rences, we will never ſuffer our zeal to exceed the 
importance of the point about which we differ, one 
with another; nor will we, like Abſalom, ſet our 
C neighbours ſtanding corn on fire, in order to oblige 
him to comply with our inclinations. Far from hav- 
ing recourſe to compulſion of any kind, we will rather 
be diſpoſed to uſe the winning methods of perſuaſion 
and gentleneſs. | - . | 
| * 2. Differences in judgment ought to be managed 
with humility. Nothing tends more to encreaſe the 
Fern of theſe, than pride. And when once this 
'. haughty paſſion hath got the aſcendant, it is not eaſy 
to determine where the controverſy may end: for, 
what lengths will not men go, when they imagine 
their honour is at ſtake, and that their reputation de- 
pends upon the iſſue? Very different from this will 
our conduct be, if we are under the influence of hu- 
mility. That amiable grace, lowlineſs of mind, will 
diſpoſe us to efteem- each other better than ourſelves x; 
and inſpire us with a diffidence of our own judgment 
and capacity. And ſure, if we poſſeſſed any tolerable 
ſhare of this modeſt temper, we will never, by a 
dogmatic obſtinacy, endanger the peace of the 
<hurch, for the ſake of our peculiarities in opinion, 


* Philip, ii, 3. 
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when in theſe, men may ſafely differ from us 
without erring from the faith, once delivered to the 
ſaints *. ' Humility is alſo an excellent mean to gain 
to our ſentiments, thoſe who differ from us: for, 
when others ſee that we dare not lay ſuch ſtreſs on 
our judgment, as to reckon it abſolutely infallible, 
this, if they are men of reflection, muſt tend to make 
them ſuſpicious of their own, and lefs peremptory as 
to the certainty of their concluſions. Humility and 
vain glory can never well comport, And ſure, men 
cannot give a more ſtriking evidence of their want of 
a due portion of the former, than by proſecuting dif- 
ferences in judgment, with a view to add to their re- 
putation, or to obtain an occaſion of triumphing over 
their opponents. Fools only will plume themſelves 
with ſuch honours, which are often times owing more 
to a hardy countenance, a pair of good lungs, and a 
large ſhare of tenaciouſneſs, than to any ſuperiority 
either of judgment or underſtanding. ,  _. 1 
3. Differences in judgment ought to be managed 
with meekneſs of ſpirit. The wrath of man worketh | 
not the righteouſneſs of God +, There cannot be a more 
unſeemly ſtrife than to ſee men wrangling about divine 
things, with all the indiſcreet fervour of ungoverned 
paſſion, The natural impetuoſity of ſome mens tem- 
per has a tendency to hurry not only themſelves, but | 
others alſo into unbecoming emotions of ſpirit : for, 
even theſe, who are molt remarkable for coolneſs and 
ſerenity of temper, are in danger of catching the in- 
fection: and this ſeldom. fails to produce many point- 
ed invectives, and indiſcreet reflections, which uſu- 
ally give thoſe who differ the worſt opinion of one 
another, and tend to provoke the injured to retort 


1 Tim, vi. 10. Jude ver. 3. + James i. 20. 
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| the abuſe. If we.would 1 our differences in 
och a way as that Bad ma glorified, we muſt 
[ Nendeavour to do this dun fo — of ſpirit, 
| which, inſtead of i irritating, tends to concilia:e. It 
lis ſurely extremely prepoſterous, to ſee men fighting 
che Lord's battles, with Satan's weapons. This is 
| { ſuſpicious armour, and affords occaſion for others to 
[ Þ make reflections, not very advantageous to the inte- 
grity of thoſe who uſe it: for, to ſee men combating 
Jt religious opinions, with all the extravagance of wrath, 

and intemperance of paſſion, muſt naturally lead the 
unconcerned to think, if not to ſay, 


Tantæne animis celeftbus i irg ! 


4. Differences in judgment ought to be managed 
with mutual love and charity. Were brotherly love 
in due exerciſe, men would never be diſpoſed to ex- 

i te the miſtakes of others, or to increaſe the 

[{ grounds of their difference with them. "There is a 

certain ſuſpicious jealouſy which is often productive 

of the moſt fatal conſequences, when it takes place, 
either among miniſters or private members of the 
church. This frequently takes its riſe from very trif- 

Ling incidents: and when once men begin to ſuſpect 

one another, jealouſy will not fail to interpret the 

{ moſt innocent word to the diſadvantage of him who 

uttered it; and what would have paſſed from another 

1 unnoticed, if coming from a ſuſpected perſon, will 

be explained, perhaps, into a very myſtery of error. 

This jealouſy is highly criminal; and the more fo, as 

it has vſually no better foundation than that of ground- 

leſs and unwarrantable prejudices. If we would wiſh | 
to manage our differences in a Chriſtian way, we muſt 

| guard againſt this, and beware of harbouring any jea- 

| 2 of each others Os * we have the 


TP 13 1 
ach unſuſpected reaſons for doing ſo. If we love a | 
brethren, we will differ as brethren : I mean, we will | 
conduct our differences with that charitable temper 
which becomes this endearing relation; and we will 
_ eſpecially evidence this, in the exerciſe of mutual for- 

bearance : for, it is one of the grand characteriſſics of 
charity, that it fuffereth long, and is kind*. | Charity I 
cannot, indeed, act in oppoſition to evidence ; ; but} 
when there is no poſitive evidence againſt our fellow || 
Chriſtians, we are in that caſe bound to think favours” 
ably of their ſentiments. ; 
5. Differences in judgment ought to be managed || 
in an united way . There is great reaſon to dread | 
the iſſue of theſe, when, in the management of them, 
men fall into different parties, and oppoſite faQtions, | 
Then it too often happens, that the controverſy, in- 
ſtead of being an humble enquiry after truth, turns 
out to bea bitter conteſt for a triumph ; and the grea 2 l 
point is not, which party are in the right, but which 
ſhall prevail. And if we conſider how readily men 
fall into different parties, in the management of reli- 
gious differences, we will ſee the greater neceſſity of 
- guarding againſt this extreme: for, as a likeneſs either 
of temper or inclinations, naturally recommends one 
to us before another; ſo doth alſo a reſemblance in 
point of ſentiment: and this uſually diſpoſes us to., 
attach ourſelves to that perſon, in a particular man- 
ner. Having done this, we are in danger of proceed- 
ing upon the ſame implicit principles, on which the. 
connexion was at firſt formed, and ſtrengthening it 
by methods too often unjuſtifiable. For this reaſon, - 
we ought never to ſuffer our affection to direct our 
Judgment, in ſuch caſes ; far, if through the e 


— Retenrey> 
——— 
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Jof particular affection, we are once induced to embark | 
as auxiliaries in aontroverly, we are very likely to 
become principles'in the iſſue; and when, perhaps, 
we find we have gone too far, and begin to think of 
W retreating, what we before contended for, as a mat- 
ter of conſcience, we will afterwards be in danger 
of proſecuting, as a point of honour ; and in doing 
this, (may experience never verity the obſervation ) 
initead of acting with the calmneſs of Chriſtians, or 
the ſpirit of our character, we will be in hazard of 
being animated againſt each other, with all the bitter- 
neſs of obſtinate bigots, or furious partizans, 

6. Differences in judgment ought to be managed 
with mutual forbearance, according to the apoſtle's 
advice, forbearing one another, and Jergiuing one ano- 
tber, if any man have a quarrel againſt any *. It is 
impoſſible that any religious differences can be ma- 
naged to the honour of God, and the edification of 
his church, unleſs the contendings about them are 


Suffering, forbearing one another in love ; and endea- 
wvouring to keep the unity of the ſpirit, in the bond of 
peace F, It certainly argues a moſt intolerable de- 
gree of pride, when men inſiſt, that their fellow 
Chriſtians ſhould be intirely of their mind in every 
matter; when, perhaps, there are not two, in the 
whole Chriſtian church, who can pay them this com- 

liment, unleſs at the expence of their judgment and 
- underſtanding. No doubt, every member of the 
church has a right to inſiſt, that all who join with 
him, in the ſame communion, ſhall acknowlege and 
A believe the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity, as 
| hey are v explained 1 in the N ſtandards of that ſo- 


Coloſ. iii. 13. 5 + Eph. iv. 2, 3. 


conducted with all lowlineſs and meehneſs, with long. © 


. in danger of falling, in the management of dif- 


N 
15 ciety. But, who gave any man, or any mae | 
right to obtrude his peculiarities of ſentiment upon 
his fellow Chriſtians, as terms of communion, when, 
perhaps, theſe neither affect matters of faith nor 
Chriſtian practice, but are, at beſt, matters of doubt- 
ful diſputation, which may be received or rejected, 
without any injury to revealed truth? Such as rigo- | 
rouſly impoſe their own n/rums'on others, in this | 
manner, evidently daſh out the grace of mutual fore 
bearance, as a needleſs ſupernumerary duty. For, in | 
what caſe can the exerciſe of this be incumbent on | 
us, but in thoſe of differences in judgment? What 
18 evidently 5 inful, ought never to be the object of | 
forbearance: in this caſe, it is not lawful to give | 
place, no not for an hour. It muſt, therefore, be 
either doubtful opinions, or dubious practices, or both, 
which are entitled to the exerciſe of this duty at our 
hand. How abſurd then to pretend, to the exerciſe 
of this grace, and yet inſiſt, that theſe towards whom 
we exerciſe it, ſhall be of our mind in every matter! 
The very mention of forbearance in ſuch a caſe, is as 
prepoſterous, as it would have been to have un 
of giving charity to Crœſus *, 


I} . 


WE proceed to the Fourth thing propoſed, wa 3 
is to mention certain extremes, into which both 
miniſters and private members of the church are 


ferences in judgment, 


1. In managing theſe diffirences in judy 4 
we are in danger of perverting the meaning of tholgf'l 

who differ from us, and imputing conſequences to the, 
opinions which they expreſly diſclaim. Nothing 


* One of the richeſt kings of the Eaſt, 


| [be more injurious han to ee to 8 


| fron of an opinion which he abhors. And ſurely, 75 
we did to others, as we would wiſh others to do to 
| us, we would never attempt to oblige any nian to be 
| in an error againſt his will, by 3 his opinion 
with conſequences, which are as hateful to him, as 
they poſſibly can be to us. What elſe is this, but 
endeavouring to force him into an error, whether he 

will or not? for, if he diſclaims the conſequence 
ji | which we would affix to his opinion, as an error, it 

is plain, he would alſo renounce the opinion itſelf, if 

| he was perſuaded that it neceſſarily inferred ſuch a 

| conſequence. This is a ſpecies of argumentative ty- 
ranny which, to the Fg diſhonour of religion, has 

| been too much practiſed, in the public altercations of 

| many ingenious writers on religious controverſies. 

This method, no doubt, may have very conſiderable 

{ influence with the unthinking part of mankind, to 


cordingly it has, in ſeveral inſtances, been very ſuc- 
| ceſsfully practiſed on thoſe, whoſe judgment cannot 
fſerve to diſcern either the equity, or injuſtice of ſach 
| injurious imputations. Hence the maſters of this art 
[| have found, that the more ſhocking the conſequences 
i FP which they affix to their opponents opinion, the 
= more abſurd the premiſſes from which theſe are infer- 
„ I red, muſt neceſſarily appear to the inattentive and ig- 
| norant. Therefore, with ſuch trainers, a difference 
| E judgment from them, about the moſt trivial mat- 
der in religion, ſhall be loaded with the dreadful con- 

q ſequences of a falling from the wHoLE truth which 
= heir opponents profeſs ; or, according to a more refin- 
el diſtinction, a departing from the whole of PROFES- 
7 "SED truth. When any innocent opinion is fo un- 
& £ Happy-as to have theſe, or ſuch, like frightful conſe- 


{| 


E judice them againſt any particular opinion: and Gs | 
£ 


85 contrary, it is like raiſing clouds of duſt and ſmoke, / 
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| quences violently faſtened on a it, the unhiitie part” 
of men, who im plicitly follow wherever their lead- 
ers point.out the way, are in danger of being deceived 
into a fixed contempt. and abhorrence of it; but ſure- 
ly, the intelligent obſerver will eaſily ſee through the - 
artifice, and, with a juſt indignation, deſpiſe both 
the meanneſs and the chicanery of the contriver. 

2. In the management of differences in judgment, 
men are ready to fall into the extremes of anger, 
Atrife, and enmity, and ſuch like unſeemly paſſions, fi 
The ſpirit of God has prepared a ſharp reproof for || 
theſe; and you will obſerve, that he imputes them 
to a principle, which is much more criminal before 
God, than any error in judgment, and that is car- 
nality : For, ſays he, whereas there is among you en- 
vying, and ftrifez and drviſions ; are ye not CARNAL, | 
and walk as men*? The fire of a man's own ſpirit 
may occaſion much heat about a religious controver |} 
ſy; but it cannot throw any light upon it. On the 


which tend to intercept our views, and darken our 
apprehenſions. Beſides, the beam in a man's own } 
eye, is but a ſorry recommendation for qualifying | 
him to pull out the mote out of his neighbour s; and, | 
perhaps, his wrath, who is offended, is much more 
ſinful than his miſtake, who is the object of his of- 
fence. So that the conduct of ſuch a wrathful diſ- 
putant is much of a piece with his, who makes a 
mighty ſtir about a miſplaced hair on his neighbours 
head, without taking the leaſt notice of the fier * 
ulcer which rages in his own bowels. 
3. In the management of differences in Judgment, 7 
there i is great danger of __ into the extremes gf 
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Yori and 150 e on thoſe "ei oak. 
er from 1 This practice is extremely unbecom- 
15; and ſuch as ph guilty of it, will have much to 
Wl do to anſwer that ſolemn interrogatory, Why deft thou 
if Pick thy brother * ? By this queſtion, I imagine, 
che apoſtle intended not only to rebuke thoſe fiery 
| . Gu are ready to deal damnation with an un- 
dis hand, on all who differ from them; 
but he, Me who, even by ſhrewd hints, or inju- 
1 rious in] ſinuations, endeavour to fix a ſuſpicion of 
WI arpocriſy or 4 ingenuity on thoſe who are not, in 
m1 exery matter, o their ſentiments. The moſt up · 
night intentions will be no ſecurity againſt the cen- 
Roo of their uncharitable temper : for, this malicious 
. ill ure no allowances STO to integrity it- 
VE ſurely, men cann ronger proof 
Ne being inſtuenced by 5 erßer e & 
Wo than by putting harſh conſtructions on the candid 
F appearances of others; or aſcribing that to wicked - 
, which the moſt ferupulons charity would im- - 
Aj Pute only to weakneſs. They who thus miſinter- 
et the 2011 ions of others, by taking every thing by 
2 wrong handle, would do well to remember, that, 
in this caſe, it is eaſy to retaliate; for, others have 
it in their power to think : as harſhly of them, as they 
£80 palhbly da of others. 
1 be 5 extreme, in the management of dif- 
ferences 1 in dent, is a vain wrangling about 
words, * gr medes of expreſſion.” This con- 
Su. however triffing in its nature, is often perni- 
cious in its conſequences : eſpecially when men have 
+l certain modes of ſpeech, und taken jt into 
Weir he: ds, to make theſe a criterion for trying he 


Rom. xiv, 20. 


11 
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ſentiments of others on the point in debate. 5 To re: 
cede in the leaſt from theſe, they thiak wauld be to 


the moſt inflexible e dur their opponents 
t 


= 118051 rages 1 | . Fi & 4 LI 1434-4 
It. poſlib © 1 exhibit the folly of ſuch puerile 


but we chooſe rather to exemplify this from the wri- 
tings of philoſophers : and, ſure, what is ridiculous 
in philoſophy, muſt be much. more ſo in divinity, .: | 
How egregioully trifling then was that mighty 
quibble betwixt the Platonifts and Stoics, with re. 
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4 ſpect to che nature of theſe things which contribute 
to the ſupport of animal life! Plato, and his fol- 
lowers, affirmed, that theſe things were properly 
of GOODS; while Zeno, and his diſciples, exclaimed 
againſt the i impropriety of the expreſſion, and alledg- 
| ed, they were only things conducing to good, The 
1 Platon its aſſerted, that a wiſe man hath mercy : while 
| the Szoics affirmed, that this was little leſs than he- 
reſy in philoſophy ; ; for, faid theſe wrangling diſpu- 
tants, it can by no means be ſaid cf a wiſe man that 
he hath MERCY, but that he sPARETH “. The 
very repetition of this ludicrous altercation is, I con- 
|! feſs, hardly ſuited to the dignity of a grave diſcourſe. 
Let impartiality then judge, how unbecoming the 
imitation of it is, in men of a grave character. | 
5. Another dangerous extreme, in the manage- 
ment of differences in judgment, is that of making 
| our own apprehenſion the flandard, for meaſuring the 
' 133 of others, in theſe matters. This is an er- 
| & ror, which has frequently produced the moſt fatal 
| conſequences ; eſpecially, when men have obſtinately 
inſiſted,” that an entire acquieſcence in all peculiari- 
G ties, could be the only terms of Chriſtian coaleſcence 
with them. We need only go an hundred years 
| backward in hiſtory for a proof of this. About that 
it Period an union was propoſed betwixt the two great 
bodies of Proteſtants in England f. Both profeſſed 
| I the utmoſt es. to have” this eee 
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* Gale s court of the Gentiles, Vol. II. 0 
wi In the year 166, a commiſſion was iſſued out by Charles 
l I hs Second,  impowering a conſiderable number of Preſbyterian 
= and Epiſcopal divines to meet in the Savoy, in order to agree 
We - upon a plan of comprehenſion for uniting both. The commiſ- 

1 . — 8 _= denominations met n, 8 2825 with 


21 ] 
and yet it is well known, that the reigning part 
had no deſign to conſent to an agreement with their 
brethren, unleſs upon their own terms ;- and they 
were an intire acquieſcing with them, not only 
the more important points in diſpute, but alwolt in in 
all the leſſer matters of differenee, which had ever 
been combated between them. So the iſſue declar- 
ed; for, becauſe they could not think preciſely as | 
they thought, with reſpect to fippets and ſurplices, 
and ſuch like matters, the conferences were broken up, 
and the poor diſſenters reckoned a ſet of men, whoſe 
bigotry was ſuch, that it deſerved to be chaſtiſed by | 
the vengeance of the civil magiſtrate. Accordingly, | 
he very readily undertook the taſk; and, in order to : 
enlarge their views, and enlighten their conſciences, 
forced ſome of them into exile, and condemned o- 
thers to the gloom of a priſon, or the horrors of 4 
dungeon. And it will not exceed the bounds of 
charity to affirm, that they who rigidly inſiſt upon 
an entire agreement with them, on every matter of 
Judgment, as the only terms of unity with N | 


a very different temper. The divines of the Preſbyterian per- 3 
ſuaſion evidenced the utmoſt. readineſs to yield in leſſer matters 
to their brethren ; but the haughty ſpirit of Prelacy refuſed to | 
give up ſo much as a ſingle ceremony for the ſake of peace. 
Yea, ſuch was the obſtinacy of the Epiſcopal divines, that they 
would not oblige the Preſbyterians ſo far, as to recede from one 
ſingle expreſſion, refuſing even to change the words, deadly ſin, 
in the Liturgy, into heinous ſin. Thus that ſalutary deſign was 
blaſted, and the iſſue of the Savoy conferences too plainly veri- 
fied that ſtriking ſaying of the celebrated biſhop Hall; There are 
men who will bow at the name of Jeſus, and ſwear by the God of 
heaven, who could find in their hearts to ſet the world in flames - | 
for a circumſtance, See Baxter's Hiſtory of his own Life, and 
Nichol's Commentary on the Preface to the Common Prayer, | 
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Volta 88 ſcruple, v were 4 in their | power, to o parſe 
Cute all thoſe who have the . 75 to differ from 
them: for, they who can impoſe on the conſcien- 
des of others, can alſo make ule. of : any methods, 
even of boots and thumbkins to enforce the impoſi- 
tion. | 
There! is, therefore, reat need to guard againſt 
thaking our views a 12457 For others, in matters of 
| difference i in judgment: for, there is ip this much 
more of natural Aer ption than of divine grace. 
How natural is gh or us to wilh, that all others were 
Not only * ut altogether ſuch as wg are? And 
very often we have not the apoſtle's diſcretion, to 
except our bonds and infirmities *. 1 5 a proof of 
this, you may, obſerve, that many of theſe authors, 
rho have written on ths glory of the = Kia in 27 
tter days, have not only told us, that all the fol- 
| lowers of Chriſt will be then of one mind, but have 


ven given ſhrewd hints, that they expett they Will! 
a 85 | po 
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of Their mind in every. matter; 3 h it may 
evident to all but themſelves, that were it to be 
©, the glory of the church in the latter days, would 
be of a different kind from that which it 3 in 
the apoſtolic age... 

6. It is a very. great extreme, in the management 
of differences in judgmenr, when men are guilty of 
overlooking the things wherein they are AGREED, and 
inſiſting continually on thefe about which they DIFFER. 
When this takes place, it betrays an unhappy diſpoſi- 
von for ſtrife: for, what ran be a ſtronger evidence 

vf this, than for men who fre agreed, in the whole 
zruths of revelation, Both wn ech re eat to doctrine, 
4 diſcipline, and government, to Wrabgle notwith- | 
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ſtanding about 2 mere pun 
ment in all things, ſignified Ar] 
of their differing in this? This cappor Y d] 

owing to any defect in the genius of cheſe doe; 


kind: it qught rather to be aſcribed to the 100 


S 


conſiderations. Of which I know not a more prope 
emblem, than that of Pharaoh's ſeven ill-tayoure 

and lean-fleſhed cattle, which he ſaw in his ſleep, ea 
up and deyour the ſeven fat and wall owes 


proved a gulf to ſwallow up all theſe other weighty | 


* 12 *, 
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7. Another extreme, of which there is great dan: 
ger, in the management of differences in judgment, 
18 a keennels of having theſe diſputes continued. Therg 
are ſome men who, when they have once fallen into 
the humour of diſputation, and tried their talgnts | 
with any tolerable ſucceſs, are ſeldom aiterwards 
galley of hiding theſe in a napkin, bur are revey of 

Etch at the firſt occaſion of rekindling the flames of | 
debate. This natural propen(ity to Altercation bg 


Gen. xli. 18, 19 
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| Much need to be reſtrained, if men would not wiſh 
y to perpetuate their differences with their fellow Chri- 
ſtians. It is eaſier to occaſion a flame, than to ex- 
tinguiſh it; and very trifling differences, if proſecut- 
| ed with indiſcretion, and perſiſted in with obſtinacy, 

may occaſion melancholy conſequences in the iſſue: 
1 for, it often happens, that in ſtriving about differen- 
ces in judgment, the ſtrife, by being perpetuated, 

turns out more to the prejudice of religion, than 
any miſtake about the point in debate could poſ- 
ſibly have done. Beſides, it is highly improbable, 
that we ſhall make thoſe who differ from us proſe- 
lytes to our ſentiments, by our obſtinacy and tenaci- 
ouſneſs. On the contrary, it is more likely we will 
confirm them in their peculiarities, by the indiſcreet 
W | warmth with which we proſecute ours. It is, there=- 
fore, our duty, as Chriſtians, and our intereſt as 
members of ſociety, to drop matters of differences in 
W | judgment, when we cannot come to an amicable 
W | agreement about them. For there are few, who 
8 | have any experience of the malignant effects of theſe; 
W | and the prejudice which they have occaſioned to the 
intereſts of religion, - but will readily acknowlege, 
We | that they have often coſt the church of Chriſt a thou- 
fand times more than they are worth. A coſtly pur- 
chaſe ſurely, to have a trifling diſpute ſet to rights, 
at the erpence of the potes and unity of. the church. 


WX ſhall now conclode with- ſome - prafiical im 
pbprovement of what has been ſaid. 5 


Permit me, therefore, my reverend Fathers and 
e. to attempt this, with a particular view to 
the capacity in which we are to meet, on this occaſi- 
on. With your leave, then, I ſhall endeavour to do 
this, with that diſcretion which” becomes my ſtand- 


» & 


ing ta the miniſtry, and hat freedom db which oy 
—— — 


differences in judgment, amongſt th 
members of the church, need be no ſurpriſe to us, 


let us not think a whot the worſe of one unother, for 


our differing in LESSER matters. Such as have any 


tolerable acquaintance with human nature, will ne- 
ver be fupriſed that others cannot acquieſce in their 


views, in every matter, This can hardly be expe& *| 


ed amongſt any number of conſcientious men; for | 


ſuch muſt neceſſarily approve or diſapprove of things 
according to the meaſure of their light, whatever 
views others may have of theſe matters. 


2. Since the imprudent management of differences 


in judgment may be productive of ſuch hurtfal con- 
ſequences, let us endeavour, if at any time we ſhall 
be laid under the neceſſity of differing from others, 
to conduct theſe matters with that meckne/s and d 
cretion, which becomes thoſe who feet the peace of 
Zion. No doubt, the proper way of managing our 
differences, is to endeavour, by all means, to cruſh - 


them. Sad experience may convince ns, how great e 


| 


 mattor a litfle fire kindleth, eſpecially when farmed 
=p by the breath of controverſy and diſputation. 
Differcnoes i in judgment, like a river in its 'progrefs, 
pather always more ſtrength the farther they go; 


and what might have been eaſily reſtrained, at its firſt 


appearance, often {wells to al” the im petueſ 
torrent, before it reaches the end of its courſe. 
3. In the mat ut of ſuch differences as 
tue plate us, let us endeavour to 
minual forbearance towarils each other. All of us nee 


-* 


fayonrable allowances at one anothers hands; wail 
the more ſenſible we are of our need of theſe, the 
| more Tendily will we your them to others, Let us, 


| 
| 


therefore, bear with one anothers infirmities ; remem- 

{ bering, that the differences which may ariſe amongſt 

us, may be as much owing to our particular weak. 

{ nels, as to that of others. And, by all means, let 

us beware of giving the ſanction of conſcience to eve- - 

ry trifling diſpute. You know nothing ought to 

affect our conſciences but what concerns the glory of 

of God; and, I may well affirm, that the glory of 

God has ſuffered more, by obſtinate controverſies, 

on matters of difference in judgment, than it could 

{ have done which ever ſide of the point in debate had 

been admitted, | | 

4. Let us take care not to intere/t cur Ls in 

| theſe differences of judgment, which may take place 

& amongſt us. Many differences may ariſe among us, 

| the knowlege of which can neither profit their judg- 

ment, nor mend their morals; or, if they can be in 

any way ſervicable to them, it is, alas ! by affording 

them matter of mourning and lamentation. And we 

all know, that the diſputing humour among our peo- 
ple needs no incentives: for, when once they have 
got ſufficient fuel for controverſy laid to their hands, 
it will not be long ere they ſet all around them in Aa 
fire; and, perhaps, it may require all our addreſs to 
extinguiſh the flames. The generality of people 
will greedily liſten to matters of diſputation T; and 
whatever ſide of the debate we ſhall happen to take, 

they will be ſure to out-run us, and carry the mat- 
ter much farther than ever we intended, And if it 
ſhall ſo happen, that we. find reaſon to change our 
opinion, which every man upon better information, 
may laudably do, in matters of difference in judg- 

ment; yet we will find it no eaſy matter to put 


+ Omnes Hfputare maiunt quam vivere. * 
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we will be in leſs danger of differing as to the means 


downright contradiction to the end of our aſſociation. 
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our hearers where we found them, and eradicate theſe 
prejudices out of their minds, which we have, in 
the height of zeal, formerly implanted. 

5. Since there is ſuch danger of extremes, in the 
management of — in judgment, let us keep} 
our eye upon theſe, and avoid them, as ſo many rocks, 
on Which the ark of God is in danger of being daſh- 


ed to pieces. Let us ſtudy unity in our ends and-: 


deſigns. The profeſſed deſign of our aſſociation is 


to adhere to the doctrine, diſcipline, and government 


of the church of Scotland, againſt the ſeveral inſtan- 
ces of defection condeſcended upon in the Act and 
Teſtimony, Therefore, let us evidence a becoming 
regard to theſe principles, for which many of ou 
progenitors ſo gloriouſly fought and fell. And let 
us join our endeavours to promote the intereſts of 
Chriſt's kingdom, by recommending practical godli- 
neſs and ſincere piety. If we are united in our ends, 


proper for promoting theſe ends: and any means, 
which may have a tendency to divide or diſtract us, 
in the purſuit of the great end which we propoſe, 
ought never to be urged, - as they carry in them a 


The integrity of the upright, ſays Solomon, ſhall guide 
them; and the righteouſneſs of the perfect fhall direct 
his way x. Integrity and uprightneſs as to the great 
deſign, will naturally lead to unity and harmony, 
as to the means of accompliſhing'it. . | 

6. From what has been ſaid, we may ſee the ne- 
ceceſſity of ſtudying unity and peace. Let us re- 
member, that it is not only pleaſant unto God, but 
good alſo. for the church, - hen brethren dwell together 
e | A | 
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— * Faithfulneſs and forbearance may very 
Well comport; and unity and purity are by no 
means incompatible, unleſs when the perverſeneſs of 
men makes them ſo. We may contend earneſtly for 
te faith, once delivered to the Jarnts, without diſtract- 
ing the church with our contentions. When we. re- 
nec upon that melancholy truth, which eccleſſaſtic 
| hiſtory too well avouches, namely, that the molt of 
Fn thele diſmal calamities, which have rent and torn 
| in pieces the church of Chriſt, have been occafioned 
| by the extravagances of men of our order, the very 

| thoughts of our injuring the intereſts of religion, . by 
| our diſſenſions, were enough to chill our blood, and 
| excite. us to all poſſible caution in the management of 


| 
I 
| 


2 voked to ſuffer us to be hurried on by the impetuoſi- 
ty of our own ſpirits, to ſuch extremes, as may "_ 5 
body of Chriſt, I am ſure our fucceſſors will } 

| reaſon to inſcribe our monuments with 1NFAaM 4 
and to ſay of us, that it had been good for the 
| church of Chriſt, that we had not —— born; be- 
cauſe the miſchief we have accaſioned to religon, has 
greatly overbalanced any ſervices which we e- 

ver did it. Let us remember, that if we bite and do- 


| one of another. Let us cultivate concord, harmony, 
| and peace. No doubt, theſe bleſſings are too dearly 
bought, when purchaſed at the expence of a good 
conſcience; but when they may be had for the tron - 


rences, add forbearing one another, they are an eaſy, 
t acquiſition. The proper way to ſuc- 


Ceed in me peace, is to employ that 


| | our differences: for if the righteous God ſhall be pro- | | 


vaur one another, we are in danger of being conſumed - 


ng our own ſpirits, ſopiting our diffe- 


perfon to a it aroma us, nn | 
aſſumed that amiable character of being aur gang. 
He ſtands bound to his own faithfulneſs to give ns | 
one heart and ane way . Let us therefore importage | 


him, by continual prayer, for theſe bleſſings, and ' 
_  earnelty requeſt the accompliſhment of that antient 1 
| promiſe, Thy watchmen ſball lift up the voiced; with | 
| the vaice together ſball they fing ; for they fhulll ſeo eye | 
to eye, when the Lord fball bring again Zion't. And 
that this glorious event may be anticipated, I befeooh | 
you, Fathers and Brethren, by the name of our Load. 


"efus Chrift, that ye all ſpeak the ſame things, "that 1 | 


there be no diviſions among you ; "but that yo be pr. 
Fectly joined together in the fame mind, onde the 31 


fame judgment ||. 


May God, of his infinite merey, grant, that our | 


| councils and determinations may tend to the promot- 


ing of peace, and the eſtabliſhment of "HO in the 


earth. 


Bxrokk I cond I muſt obſerve, that tha 1 
edge of this diſcourſe is turned towards you who are 
our hearers, as well as hr ea are 'minifters. Your 
differences in judgment, if not duly managed may {| 
be hurtful to religion, 4 well as ot ef] cially, if [- 
theſe ſhall prove a mean of alienating your affection 
from your fellow Chriſtians : for, if once the ties of. 


brotherly love are broken, thoſe of church commu- 


nion will not long ſubſiſt. Beware of that religion, 
which ſpends more of its breath in dif {pn tation, that | 
in prayer: and never concern yourſelves with an 


* Pute, unleſs it appear, that ſome revealed truth 1: 


* Eph. iii. 14. + Iſaiah li. 8. 
T Jer, xxxii. 32. 39. þ x Cor. i, 10, 


at TO 
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. FOR Af this u the on then yon are led 
to ſtep forth, and contend earneſtly for. the faith, ance 
| * to the ſaints . But, it is only @ queſtion 
+ about warde, or names, let others look to it ; hut be ye 

Judges of uo ſuch matrert +:* for you will find that 

«theſe things db eat as dath a canker, and in the end will 

« Increaſe. to more ungodlingſs t. To add no more, Be- 

» hold hero good und how pleaſant it is for 'brethren to 

dwell together in unity. It is like precious ointment on 
he head, that ran down the beard, enen Aaron's beard, 
that nent: dawn: to the ſhirts ꝙ his garments. As the 


- dew of Hermon, and as the dew that deſcendeth on the : 
. mountain of Zion ; for there the Lord communidery the 


bing, + even life. for ever more I. 


12 0 8 . 44 5 2 Tim. n. 76, 17. 
+ Ads . 2 [ Phila in. 


